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when he had finished, I heard the body fall hea- 
vily into it; he then filled it up and went away.” 

“ This place has been examined, brother C—, 
I suppose,” said the judge, “and we shall have 4 
full evidence of the fact ?” 

“No, my lord,” returned the counsel, evi- 
dently surprised, “ this is the first I ever heard 
of the matter ;”” he turned and whispered to some 
one immediately behind him—* even the attor- 
ney for the prosecution, my lord, was totally 
unprepared for this—it is all new and unexpect- 
ed.” 


* But it is most important to the cause of jus- 
tice,’ added his lordship. ‘ Attend, witness, 


»—have you ever visited that spot since ?” 


** No, my lord,” replied the man, “ but I went 
to it when David was gone, and took my bear- 
ings, so that I might find it again.” 

_ * You do not know, then, whether it has ever 
been disturbed since?” inquired the judge, 

“It has never been touched by me or any one 
from that hour to. this,” observed the prisoner, in 
a quiet, subdued tone. 

** You had better remain silent, prisoner,” said 
the judge ; “* your words are tantamount to a con- 
fession, and yet you have pleaded not guilty.” 

David bowed, and the judge, turning to the 
witness, asked, “ Do you think you could point 
out the place if you were there?” 

“IT could readily, my lord,”’ asserted the wit- 
ness, ** and, moreover, it was there 1 buried the 
knife.” 

“ This is, really, a matter of much moment,” 
said the judge, and turning to an official person- 
age by his side, he continned, “* Mr. High She- 
riff, let some responsible person accompany the 
witness as soon as his examination is over, and 
have the place properly searched. Proceed Mr. 
CcC——.” 


The counsel bowed and inquired, ** Was there 
any blood near the grave?” 

+ There was,’’ returned the man, “ for I carried 
some of the shingle away with me, and looking 
at it next morning, I found that many of the 
stones were stained.” 

‘* What sort of a knife was it?’ asked the 
counsel, “ describe it to his lordship and the jury 
to the best of your recollection.” 

**It was a large clasp knife,’’ answered the 
witness, ‘“* such as is generally used by seamen.” 
One was handed to him for inspection, which 
caught the eye of the prisoner, who looked eager- 
ly at it, and finding that the witness did not im- 
mediately answer, exclaimed— 

** My lord, it was the very fellow knife to that, 
but rather broader at the end, and it had a lain- 
ard.” 

“You make strange admissions, prisoner,” 
remonstrated his lordship ; “* you had better take 
my advice and remain silent.”” David bowed 
again. ‘* Pray,” inquired he of the witness, 
“did the knife you mention have what the pri- 
soner calls a laniard to it?” . 

* It had, my lord,” answered the man, “and I 
eut off part of it, which I putin clear water, 
which it tinged deeply with the color of blood.” 

“Pray how is it that you never went to the, 
place since, or gave any information?” inquired 
the judge. 

*[ sailed across the water the next day, my” 
































































lord, to Flushing,” returned the witness, “ and 
was away two or three years’”’ 

“But when you returned,” continued his 
lofdship, “did not the voice of a brother’s blood 
ery aloud for vengeance—where was your con- 
science?”’ 

**] did not remain in England long, my lord,”” 
answered he, “ circumstances obliged me to quit 
it for a time.” 

“* That is,” said the prisoner, quietly, * you 
were apprehended a few hours after you landed: 
were tried, and sentenced to fourteen years trans- 
portation, for a burglary.” 

The excitement produced by this charge was 
very great; a buz went through the audience, 
and it was not till the crier of the court had re- 
peatedly called silence that order was ‘say d 
restored. From some cause or other the judge 
did not check it, but as soon as quiet resumed 
its reign, he turned to the witness, “ How, sir? 
is it as the prisoner has stated?’ 

“Tt is my lord,” replied the witness, * I com- 
mitted the crime, and I suffered the punish- 
ment.” 

“* Would your lordship be pleased to ask him 
where he came from now?” said David, address- 
ing the judge. 

“Certainly, prisoner,” replied bis lordship, 
“TI suppose you mean the place he has come 
from to give evidence?” David bent his head in 
token of acquiescence. ‘* You have heard the 
question, witness,” said the judge, “‘now answer 
it.” 

“I came from the jail, my lord,” replied the 
man, and another strong sensation excited the 
spectators. 

“* My lord,” said the counsel, rising, “I will 
readily admit that the witness is not antainted— 
he is now in custody on a charge of felony; the 
last witness and the prisoner were in the same 
jail with him ; a recognition took place, and as 
in murder cases, we are glad of any testimony 
to bring the perpetrator to justice, we availed 
ourselves of his evidence { have no more ques- 
tions to ask the witness.” 

Strongly escorted, and accompanied by the 
under-sheriff, the witness was despatched, ina 
chaise-and-four, tospoint out the grave of the 
murdered victim, and the remainder of the trial 
was postgoned till their return. -Andther case 
was called on, and the excitement of the audience 
soon ran into a different channel. 

On the following morning, David was again 
placed. at the bar, but affairs were changed with 
him since the previous day. An eminent counsel 
was engaged in his behalf, and Annie, was per- 
mitted to sit in the court where she could see 
the aged prisoner, who had been so long to her 
as a father. On one side cf her was a young 
naval officer, in the uniform of master’s mate, 
who was accompanied by a seaman, in the usual 
dress; and on the other side of her sat an elder- 
ly gentleman, who, by his mannersyand appear- 
ance, was considered to be a foreigner. David 
smiled upon the fair girl,—for she was the only 
soulehe knew, in that vast assembly—and she 
returned his smile with one of placid sweetnes 
that beamed with delight upon the old man’s 
heart: 

At length the witnesses were called, and the '™ 
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under-sheriff ascended the box, who, as soon as 
he was sworn, gave the following evidence : 

“ Upon arriving at the ness, it was still day- 
light, and the. man vainly endeavoured to find 
the spot, but as soon as darkness had closed in, 
and the lights were lit, he, without hesitation, 

laced himself upon it. At daylight that morn- 
ing, they commenced their search, and after 
digging about two feet down, a knife was thrown 


up,” he drew it from his pocket, and held it up | 


to the horrified view of the court, and then 
passed it to the jury; ‘part of the laniard had 
been cut off, and it seemed to be crusted with 
blood. 
came to the body—” a convulsive hissing, and 


quick respiration in the court followed this an- | 
| the frailty of human nature in extenuation of 
| crime, though ‘1 was shapen in iniquity, and in 
| sin did my mother conceive me;’ yet, my lord, 


nouncement of the discovery of the victim, and 
the witness paused. 

** Go on, sir,” said the judge, his feelings un- 
usually excited. 

The witness was still silent, whilst he was 
endeavouring to untie the knot of a silk hand- 
kerchief, apparently containing something of im- 
portance to the testimony he was about to give. 
** We found the body,” reiterated he, and again 
stopped. 

** Why dont you tell his lordship,” said the 
prisoner, in a tone of restless disquietude, ** you 
found the body of a Deap Doe !” 

The sudden change from the horrible to some- 
thing like the ridiculous, produced a burst of 
hysterical laughter from the females, which was 
instantly checked by the judge, who, addressing 
the witnéss said, “* Proceed sir,—was it nothing 
more than a dog that you found ?”’ 


** No, my lord,” returned the under sheriff, | 
‘it was the dead body of a monstrous dog, and | 
taking a large collar from the | 
We searched | 


this my lord,” 
handkerchief, ** was on its neck. 
in every direction but could find nothing more.” 

* This affair seems to be involved in much 


mystery,” said his lordship, “and at present I | 


see nothing to go to the jury—however, pro- 
ceed.” 

** My case is closed, my lord,”’ said the coun- 
sel for the prosecution, rising up, and facing the 
bench. 

* Well, brother C——-, and what is there to 
go to the jury?” asked his lordship, “ A body 
is seen, apd it disappears: there is no evidence 
to say in what manner—true, there is flood, the 
blood of some one, but no person saw the deed 


perpetrated ; nor is it, indeed, absolutely essen- | 


tial to conviction that there should be where the 
corpse of the murdered is discovered—but here 
there is no proof whatever that life- has been 
taken, for the victim is never seen afterwards.” 


**T am certain your lordship does not mean to | 


say that under all cases of trial for murder the 
body must previously be found to insure convic- 
tion,” argued the learned counsel, ‘for sup- 
posing, my lord, two men at sea, and the one in 
malice prepense, strikes the other overboard, so 


that he is drowned, and the body sinks to rise no | 
| the wreck, I found it had drifted higher up the 


more—”’ 


‘In such a case, brother, the very act itself 

sufficient, if a third party is witness to the 

low,” interrupted the judge. 

- ‘My lord,” said the counsel for the prisoner, 
«| have hitherto remained silent, as 1 would not 





About six feet below the surface we | 
| began: 





| my very heart laughed with joy. 


obtrude myself impertinently ; but I assure you, | in’bringing him to the light house ; but on reach- 





my lord, 1 have an undeniable answer to the 
case. -I will with ease refute the chatge, as 
soon as my aged client has closed his defence— 
a charge, my lord, based on villainy and fraud, 
T should feel grateful to your lordship to let the 
trial proceed, that the old man’s grey hairs may 
not go down dishonoured to his grave.” 

‘It shall be so,” said the judge; “ Prisoner, 
the time has now arrived for you to make your 
defence.” 

Old David bowed to his lordship and the jury, 


| smoothed down the silvery locks on his forehead, 
| then laying his hands on the front of the dock, he 


gave a look of mingled emotion at Annie, and 


** My lord,” said he, ‘1 am not going to plead 


when a man is steeped in poverty, and sees hi8 
offspring,—his own flesh and blood, crying for 
the food which he has not to give, sore is the 
temptation if the red gold comes within his 
grasp, and avarice tells him there is no eye 
abroad to witness the transaction. My unhappy 


| brother has truly stated that he assisted me to 


haul the piece of wreck on shore. It was a dark 
and fearful night, my lord, and whilst he was 
away to collect more strength, I cut adrift some 
of the luggage, and my hand grasped a canvass 
bag which spoke in a language al] can under- 
stand; there was the clattering and ringing of 
money, and cold, hungry, and wretched as I 
was, I thought of my famishing children, and 
I placed it in 
my breast,—ay, next my skin,—for I feared to 
part with it again,—and it seemed to throw me 
into fever, it scorched up my feelings of humani- 
ty, and when I approached the man who yet 
lived, my knife was in my hand,—he might re- 
cover and claim the gold, and my boys and girls 
O God! the desperate maddened agony of 
that moment!” The old man bowed his head, 





| and groaned heavily, and every eye in the 


crowded court showed symptoms of intense com- 
misseration. ‘I’ve said, my lord,” continued 
he, as soon as he had gained more composure, 
“my knife was in my hand, for 1 had been 
cutting away the lashings of the small chest, 
and other things,—and I grasped the man,—but 
the dog, who had stood unmoved till then, sud- 
denly flew upon me, and seized me by the arm; 
at first he merely made me feel that he Aad teeth, 
but when he found that I persisted, he bit deeply, 
and would not quit his hold. I rose up, but he 
still held me fast till I drew my knife across his 
throat,—it was sharp, my lord,—desperation 
had made me powerful, and the faithful animal 
lay dead at my feet. I feared to let the tide 
carry him away. as that might lead to detection, 
and I equally feared for Jonas to see him, lest 
he might suspect the cause; so I dragged the 


| carcase to some distance round the point above 


high water mark, and left it. On my return to 
bay; I followed, and secured the small chest 
which, with some light articles, I carried to my 
dwelling. Humanity began to resume its do- 
minion over me; I thought of the man upon the 
beach, and took the old woman with me to aid 
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ing thesurf, I found the tide had partly flowed 
over the spot, and the body was gone. We 
searched slons the beach, but could ne where 
find it, and we hastened back to the light-house 
toexamine the booty we had secured. The chest, 
though small, was very stout, and covered in 
every part with tarpaulin; yet a blow from my 
axe split the lid, which we removed, and there 
wrapped up in linen, but with the face and hands 
exposed, lay what we then thought, was a dead 
infant. There was, however, blood on one of the 
arms, from a cut caused by the axe—she has the 
scar now. Annie, my love,” said the aged pri- 
soner, addressing the weeping maiden, “ Annie, 
‘show it to his lordship.” 

In an instant all eyes were directed to the spot 
where the humble girl was seated, but she in- 
stantly arose, bared her arm, and the place was 
visible to both judge and jury. 

“ Well, my lord, seeing the blood, my dame 
chafed the child’s limbs, and it revived just as 
Jonas came back. He taxed me with defrauding 
him of his share, and swore that I had murdered 
the man. He had stained himself with blood— 
the blood of the slaughtered dog, my lord, which 
I had buried as has been described. I kept the 
money to myself, but from that hour the hand of 
the Almighty was heavy upon me, and my mois- 
ture was turned into the drought of summer—my 
wife and children were called away till I had 
none but the stranger left in my house. Years 
of bitter repentance have rolled over my head 
since then: my life was spent in grief, and my 
days in sighing; my strength failed me because 
of mine iniquity. I was haunted by the thoughts 
of that shipwrecked man who came alive to 
shore—to British land—and yet was cruelly suf- 
fered to perish.” 

** Avast! avast, heave and haw] there!’ shout- 
ed the seaman who sat near Annie, “he didn’t 
perish not by no manner o’ means, for here I am 
d’ye mind, all alive and kicking, my hearty.” 

This sudden exclamation, vociferated with all 
the honest warmth of a tar, produced the most 
heart-stirring commotion, and from a stillness 
that was almost startling, there was utter confu- 
sion in the court which was greatly increased by 
the bawling of the officials, commanding “ si- 
lence.” At length, order was restored, David’s 
defence was closed without any mention of the 
motives that stimulated Jonas to vengeance, and 
the counsel for the prisoner called Jack Binna- 
cle into the box. 

Jack deposed that he had been a seaman in a 
Dutch Guineaman that had broke frem her moor- 
ings in the Downs, and, during the gale, had 
struck upon the Long Sand, but was knocked over 
it with the loss of her masts and rudder. She 
then drifted into deep water till she tailed upon 
the Galloper, where she stuck fast and went to 
pieces; every soul except himself and the child 
—who belonged to a lady passenger—perished. 
He it was who seeured the chest and the valua- 
bles, and when they floated away on the piece of 
the wreck, he had kept perfectly sensible till a 
short time before reaching sltore, when benumb- 
by the cold, he sunk into helpless weakness, but 
his senses did not altogether forsake him; he was 

in some measure aware of what was going on, 
and during the absence of David, he so far re# 
covered as to raise himself and crawl away over 
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the bank. To this he was prompted by a double 
motive; he was apprehensive that he should 
share the fate of the dog, and he likewise was 
desirous of making off” with a good cargo of 
doubloons which he had stowed about his person, 
and which he might probably be called on to ac- 
count for, if the fact should become known. | At 
all events, he got clear off, spent his ill-gotten 
wealth, and was pressed into his majesty’s ser 

vice—had been watchmate with Brai) well in the 
frigate up the Mediterranean, and one first watch, 
during conversation, the subject of the wreck 
was broached; it led to further explanations, and 
the anxious lover had no doubt that the father*of 
Annie was the person implieated. For a gallant 
action in cutting out a felucca and general good 
conduct, William had been promoted to the 
quartes-deck, and Mr. Brailwell, the young officer 
by Annie’s side, was master’s mate of his 
majesty’s ship On their return to Eng- 
land both obtained leave of absence, (William 
becoming resposible for his shipmate’s re-appear- 
ance), and hastened to the ness, where, learning 
what had taken place, they immediately set out 
again, and had only arrived the previous even- 
ing. 

‘ The hand of Providence does indeed seem to 
have been wonderfully displayed here,” said the 
judge, with pleased solemnity. 

* But your lordship is not yet aware of the 
full extent,’’ uttered the counsel for the prisoner, 
‘ror should I introduce the subject here, but 
that villainy may meet its due. 1 will not take 
up much ad fon lordship’s time. Have I your 
permission to proceed?’’ 

Curiosity will, at times, overcome every child 
of Adam—even the grave judges of the land are 
subject to it. His lordship assented if it would 
not occupy much of the publie’s time. 

‘« My lord,” said the counsel, “ the brother of 
the prisoner—the first witness in the case—was 
driven from the country for his rogueries, and 
after tossing about in various parts of the world, 
he was at last located at one of the Dutch settle- 
ments on the coast of Africa, in the service of a 
wealthy merchant, whose wife and children 
perished at sea, or, in other words, the only in- 
telligence heard of the ship was her driving from 
the Seiten during a heavy gale of wind without 
a pilot, and parts of her frame came ashore in 
Hosley Bay, and cases, trunks, even one of the 
boats, were picked up near Landguard Fort, at 
the entrance to Harwich. The date correspond- 
ed exactly with that on which the event occurred 
that brought yon old man ‘to the bar, and revolv- 
ing every circumstance in his mind, the outcast 
felt convinced that Annie was the daughter of 
his wealthy master. ‘They landed in this coun- 
try about ten days ago, and Jonas Bligh persuad- 
ed his employer to let him take a journey to the 
ness in order to make inquiry—having commu- 
nicated only just so much as was calculated to 
stimulate the father’s mind. Fora day or two 
he remained in secret, prosecuting his research 
till he became satisfied of the accuracy of his an- 
ticipations, and then making himself known to 
the prisoner, he demanded the girl for his son in\”™ 
marriage; but finding the suit was refused, he “S , 

i 





resorted to intimidation; this also failed, and 
then revenge prompted him to become thedouble- 
dipped villain that he is. You, my lord, must 
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see his motive for this marriage, and I shall say 
no more about it. He was taken into custody 
and detained, and his master hearing nothing 
from him, arrived last evening in his progress to 
the ness, and put up at the same inn with our 
gallant young friend here. The trial was the all 
engrossing topic. . By those accidents which 
frequently happen in public rooms, the parties 
fell into acquaintance; explanations ensued— 
and need I tell the rest my lord? This good 
girl,’’ and he took Annie’s hand, “ found her real 
father, who is now sitting beside her; and if any 
doubt had remained it was removed this morning 
byethe production of the dog’s collar, having on 
it the name of the gentleman himself.’’ 

A thundering, irrepressible burst of applause— 
the unrestrained voice of nature itself—shook the 
very building ; the judge arose and waved his 
hand to command silence, but fell back over- 
powered in his seat. David, who before knew 
nothing of all this, uttered a deep groan, and 
sank within the dock, and several minutes 
elapsed before tranquillity was restored. The 
judge directed the acquittal of the prisoner, who 
was diseharged from custody and received in the 
arms of his friends. 

** And now,”’ added old Martin, “* what do you 
think of my tale of The Two Light-houses?”’ 

“* Excellent, my friend, most excellent,” an- 
swered I, ‘* But what became of the parties 
afterwards?” 

He threw down his net, and rose up as he re- 
plied,—** Annie and Brailwell were married, and 
he lived to be a post captain. David left the 
light-house to reside with Annie’s father. Richard 
went to sea, and never was heard of again. Jack 
Binnacle died in Greenwich Hospital bd 

* And Jonas?”’ inquired I, impatiently, inter- 
rupting him, ‘* What became of the scoundrel 
Jonas?” 

The veterau looked hard in my face as he an- 
swered,—** Jonas: why, sir, Jonas was buried ia 
a four-cross-road.” 
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A MOTHER'S LOVE. 


Written and respectfully dedicated to Mrs, C*******, 
Washington, D. C. 


BY 8. Fe. GLENN. 


The sacred fount from whence the pure affections flow 
First into life, and smoothly calm 

The boisterous waves of care, 

Springs from a Mother’s breast. 

There, in its bright effulgent glow 

Is in union sweet with nature, 

The immortal passion—love ; 

Which, once it sways the human heart 

Is like to the vari-colored bow in Heaven placed to 


prove 


Nhat no more will wrath o’erflow 
But gentle Peace shall reign. 


’ a a 
A mother’s love ! the bird its young protects 
Whilst nest’ling ’neath her wings, and from 





‘The death-stroke of brutish man 
Would shield her tender brood, and 


Shew her own frail form (so beautiful—so fair) 
To the dread marksman’s aim ! . 
Can’st say that Mother's love is pric’d ? 

Can’st say ye might knit the love of millions 
And yet would equal one Mother’s 2 


Washington City, October 1837. 
eM 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 


THE PENSIONER, 
I. 


?T was in the drought of summer time, 
When wand’rers seek the shade, 

And panting cattle from the hills 
Leave far the tempting blade 

To sleep beneath the spreading elm, 
Or in the river wade: 


II. 


I met an aged traveller, 
All weary, faint, and wan, 
Faltered his footsteps o’er the road, 
While his blood in fever ran, 
For many miles he’d left behind, 
Since yester eve began. 


Ill. 


His flowing hair was silver white, 
His lips were ashy pale, 

And wishfully he oped them wide, 
To gasp the passing gale— 

But the scorching sun drank up the breeze 
From off the sultry vale. 


IV. 


Stay! rest thee, Pilgrim! lay thy staff 
Beside this mossy stone, 

And tell me, while the noon is high, 
Some tale of Lexington— 

For by those ghastly scars I know 
Thou’ st fought for Washington. 


V. 


The old man leant upon a bough, 
And tears came in his eye, 

And when he tried to answer me, 
He heaved a broken sigh, 

And bowed his head upon his breast, 
That should have sought the sky. 


VI. 


Last night in yonder wood, quoth he, 
My lonely prayers I said, 

And onthe dewy forest sward, 
I made a leafy bed— 

Oh, would that I had never woke, 
But with the dreaming dead! 


* Vil. 
For, by this morning’s light I saw 
Strange tracks about my side, 
And the little pack I hid away 
In the turf at eventide 
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Was gone—the old man looked into my face 
And like a child he cried, 


Vill. 


Oh, heavily he feels the loss 
Of all his hard-earned gold, 
For he had nothing else beside 
To cheer him through the cold, 
He is a feeble, way-worn man, 
And growing very old. 


IX. 
God's blessing on the Pensioner 
We may not meet again, 
Life fleeteth as the rushing stream, 
And thine is on the wane 


Swiftly down the sea we move 
Like pools of Autumn rain. 


X. 


Thou hast not many years to walk 
Earth’s solitary way— 

‘hy gallant comrades fell.in wars 
That happ’d ere thou wast grey— 

When youthful blood dane’d round their hearts, 
So buoyantly and gay. 

Xi. 

Alas! alas! the cruel world 
Hath used thee ill indeed, 

And few thou’lt find, poor sufferer, 
Who mind the Bible's creed, 


And he who stole the scanty purse 
Will murder thee if need ! 


XII 
Farewell, old Patriot! gloriously 
In battles’ van thou’st striven, 
When, for thy country’s liberty, 
Full many blows were given— 
Though she forsake thee, thou shalt find 
A sheltering place in heaven ! 


Boston. 
J. T. Frecps. 


0 @ Cte 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 
LOST TIME. 

A FRAGMENT. 


How beautiful and how truly has it been said 
that “blessifigs brighten as they take their 
flight,” and in nothing is this truth more con- 
spicuous than in the matter of education. Whilst 
enjoying the privilege of the means of cultivating 
our minds, how frequently do we wholly slight 
these means, or, at least, but partially and im- 
perfectly improve them! We are too apt to im- 
agine that in after years by application and in- 
dustry we may atone for the neglect of our youth, 
but how mistaken is this idea! When we have 
become emancipated from the duties and plea- 
sures of the school-rooin, other duties devolve 
upon us, society has its claims upon our time, 





| on the verge of womanhood. 


and little leisure remains for the improvement of 
our minds. And if we find it difficult to add to 
our attainments, how much more so will it be to 
acquire that knowledge of which we should have 
been possessed before? After the means of 
improvement are in a great measure beyond our 
reach, how much is their importance augmented, 
and the duties of our station as scholars appear 
far less irksome, and the pleasures much heigh- 
tened when we know those days are passed ! 
When we arrive at more mature years, how do 
our neglected advantages and mis-spent moments 
rise up in fearful array, and how sincerely and 
earnestly do we wish we could recall those days, 
and how differently we think we should act were 
it in our power to live them over again! But, 
no doubt, if such a thing were. possible, the 
same thoughtlessness and carelessness would 
mark our conduct. We are too prone to slight 
present advantages in the vain hope of making 
future reparation for it. This has been the ex- 
perience of almost every one; and let it serve a 
useful purpose by being a warning to us; and 
by thus avoiding a similar course of conduct, we 
shall also escape its consequences. 


Lancaster. c. 


oO Btn - 


THE RECTOR'S FAMILYIN LONDON, 


Tue Reverend Matthew Padstow, at the ter- 
mination of the fiftieth year of his age, was hearty, 
healthy, round and rosy. Perfectly contented 
was he with his little rectory and the proceeds 
thereof, with his good dame Catherine, their 
daughters Catherine and Anna Maria, and their 
son Matthew, With his parishoners he was al- 
ways on the best of terms, and ever was he a 
welcome guest at the tables of the neighbouring 
gentry. Thus, as he remarked with becoming 
gratitude, “the lines had fallen to him in pleasant 
places.”’ But it had not been always thus, for, 
in the earlier part of his clerical career, his duties 
were exercised within the limits of wooden walls, 
and, as a chaplain in the royal navy, he saw 
many strange scenes and wonderful sights upon 
the face of the mighty deep, and went ashore 
and gaped about various strange places in various 
parts of the world. 

Thus it came to pass that when the war was 
at an end, he felt perfectly convinced (as many 
others are with much less reason) that he ‘knew 
the world ;’ and so, on the attainment of prefer- 
ment, he cast anchor in the haven prepared for 
him, and, with acontented mind, resolved to do 
his duty and live in peace and good will. with 
all mankind. Consequently, he married, and, 
in due course, became the father of two daugh- 
ters and a son; and time glided smoothly along 
for the term of twenty years without any other 
remarkable events in the even tenour of hisway. 
Then, in his fifty-first year, ** a change came o’er 
the spirit of his dream” of quietude. His dear 
Catherine, ever before so placid, so affectionate- 
ly assiduous for his comfort, even as though she 
had no other will or wishes but his—she, the 
wife of his bosom, hinted what appeared to him 
strange matters concerning her daughters, then 
And the sam and 
substance of her hints, which soon assumed the 
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form of lectures, was, that “ the dear girls were 
buried alive in the retirement of a village, and, 
like flowers, ‘ breathing their fragrance in the de- 
sert air.’ ”” 

The Reverend Matthew sometimes listened 
patiently, and parried and endeavored to post- 
pone the question “ sine die;”’ and at other times, 
according to the locality of the debate or lecture, 
affected sleep; but, as some quaint old author 
has it, 


If woman wills, she will, you may depend on’t, 
And if she wont, she wont, and there’s an end on’t. 


So, to cut the matter short, the lady carried her 
om and, after some months preparation, the 
ittle family came to London, where the young 
folks ** had the advantage” of masters of various 
professions, and went about to see the lions, 
under the care of papa and mamma. Then, as 
the town began to fill, the worthy rector “ fell 
in’? with several old nautical and other friends, 
some of whom had, like himself, ‘ got spliced” 
since they last met: and of course their wives 
and daughters became acquainted with his wife 
and daughters, who consequently found them- 
selves far from being alone in the midst of 
gaiety. Small family dinners and evening par- 
ties out and at home succeeded’; but the fond 
mother did not consider Catherine and Anna 
Maria to have been completely “ brought out” 
till after a splendid ball and supper at the man- 
sion of a noble admiral, with whom their father 
had formerly sailed. They were of the numer; 
ous class commonly called “ pretty girls,” and 
had come to town with minds unsuspicious and 
devoid of guile. A little tremulousness was not 
perhaps unbecoming, or without its effect, at the 
commencement of this memorable night, but new 
faces ever attract, and their noble host and his 
lady showed them marked attention, so they 
were not neglected by * the dancing men.” Per- 
fect in the recent lessons of the finishing profes- 
sor, they acquitted themselves admirably ; and, 
frequently changing partners, of course each oc- 
casionally had to her lot some vain or frivolous 
beau, striving to entertain her by complimentary 
exaggeration, to which, almost, of course, she, 
at the moment, listened with unsophisticated 
simplicity, dreaming of ‘ meanings never meant.’ 

‘*They are the daughters of a very old and 
highly respected friend of his lordship,” said the 
lady of the mansion to a noble inquirer. “ It is 
long since I have seen him so delighted as when 
he took up the Reverend’s card. It seemed to 
recal pleasant recollections of past and more 
active days, which I suppose they have since 
talked over with some of their messmates, who 
were forthwith summoned to meet him at dinner 
in what we call the admiral’s cabin.” 

‘‘] like the demeanour of the family,” observed 
an influential Jady patroness of the day, “ unob- 
trusive, quiet—not awkward though. I will 
send them ecards.” 

So the little family, though creating no sensa- 
tion, and without dreaming themselves to be 
lions, were soon fairly launched into fashionable 
life: and then the good easy rector often left his 
* womankind’ to the care of their thousand new 


friends, and dined out about five times in the 











week with his own old friends, and enjoyed him- 
self exceedingly. 

Perhaps few persons would be induced to try 
the experiment; but, in his case, it was evident 
that twenty years of retirement had given a new 
zest for the pleasures of society. Smiling and 
old familiar faces met him at every turn, but 
none more hilarious than his own, insomuch that 
his beloved Catherine affirmed he appeared ten 
years younger than when they left home. She 
likewise was happy, for each passing day re- 
vealed to her eye some unfolding grace or accom- 
plishment in the minds or persons of her dangh- 
ters, which, mayhap, others could not so clearly 
perceive. Thata very material change had been 
wrought in their manners, wishes, and wants 
was, however, evident to all; and certainly if 
the ‘lady patroness’ before mentioned had seen 
them four months after she pronounced them to 
be ‘unobtrusive and quiet,’ she would have 
omitted those epithets. 

“They were,” the fond mother said, ‘so 
much improved, so full of life and spirit, so per- 
fectly at home wherever they went, that it was 
quite delightful to see them.” 

The fact was, that the poor girls had at first 
been dazzled and bewildered. ‘The tempters, 
spoilers, and tormentors of Eve’s daughters had 
buzzed about them, whispering into their ears 
flattery and soft nonsense, too much of which 
they believed, and so began gradually to fancy 
that they were by no means common persons, 
and, at last, that they ‘ knew the world’ as well, 
if not better, than their parents. Their secret 
councils and castle-building anticipations of the 
future might have amused a stranger, but would 
have caused their grandmother to believe their 
‘heads were turned.’ But we hasten to the re- 
sult. 

The town had been: gradually thinning for 
some weeks, and the worthy recter was sitting 
one morning in a most unusually excited state. 
Before him Jay numerous papers, which he took 
up one after another, and as the last line of each 
met his eye, his cheeks became. inflated, and, 
pursing up his mouth, he blew as though he was 
blowing a trumpet, and, ever and anon, wiped 
the perspiration from his brows. The papers 
were tradesmen’s bills, and many of a descrip- 
tion utterly incomprehensible to him; but there 
they were, commencing with his name, and by 
him to be paid. On summoning up their whole 
amount he sate for awhile as if paralyzed, lean- 
ing back iu his chair, with his hands in his 
pockets. Then he started up and he paced the 
room, blowing as though he had got something 
rather too hot in his mouth. And then he fell 
into “a brown study,” not as to how * the ways 
and means” were to be raised, (for his savings 
had been accumulating for years), but. to disco- 
ver what benefit he or his had derived from such 
prodigal expenditure. This result was far from 
satisfactory. So, according to the example of 
our common forefather, he laid the greater share 
of the blame upon his wife, acknowledging, how- 
ever that he was an egregious noodle for listen- 
ing to her. 

‘Could I but perceive one single advantage!” 
he exclaimed. ‘ Accomplishments! nonsense! 
what’s the use of your last quadrilles, fandan- 
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os, or whatever they call them in the country ? 
ad either of the girls, but—ha! humph! no 
chance of that.” 

Here a servant entered, and, presenting a card 
with “ Mr. Thomas Morley” printed thereon, 
said that the gentleman was waiting. 

“Shew him in,” replied Mr. Padstow, and 
presently a remarkably fine young man, about 
two and twenty, made his appearance with a re- 
spectful modesty of demeanour, very different 
from what our reverend had latterly observed in 
young gentlemen. 

The conversation that ensued was long and 
very gratifying to both parties. It seemed that 
Mr. Thomas Morley had met and danced and 
conversed with Miss Catherine till, as he aver- 
red, the happiness of his future life depended 
upon her, and that she, after due hesitation, had, 
on the preceding night, allowed him to hope, 
** provided her parents, &c.” Fortune he looked 
not for, being a partner in the house of his father, 
an old established merchant, of whose extensive 
transactions and wealth our once naval chaplain 
had often heard in the West Indies and else- 
where. Therefore, the good man, after looking 
grave awhile, and observing that marriage was 
a serious affair, and that Catherine was almost 
too young to think of anything of the sort, said 
that he could not say any more upon the subject 
till he had spoken to his wife and daughter. And 
then he dismissed his would-be-son-in-law with 
a cordial shake of the hand, and, for the moment, 
thought much more lightly of the long trades- 
men’s bills. 

While this interview was passing between the 
gentlemen, Mrs. Padstow was closeted with her 
daughters, and Catherine acknowledged—but 
the secrets of the inner chamber must not be told 
at full length. Let it suffice that enough was 
said to convince mamma that Mr. Morley was 
‘the man ;” and as he had an income of two 
thousand a year, which his father promised to 
double when he married, what could mamma ob- 
ject? She attempted nothing of the kind; but 
kissed her daughter affectionately, and hurried 
away to impart the good tidings to her dear Mat- 
thew. ’ 

“ What a prospect for our child!” she ex- 
claimed, on being informed with whom he had 
just parted. ‘Only think! four thousand a year! 
Why our squire, as they call him, has only three. 
I told you how it would be, my dear. Our girls 
were literally ‘ wasting their fragrance in the de- 
sert air!” Four thousand a year! Only think!” 

‘‘ [ have been thinking,” replied the reverend 
Matthew, “and I don’t see what they can want 
with so much. It would only lead them into ex- 
travagant habits; and then if they shoulc have 
a family—no, no, I shall see the old gentleman 
and talk to him. A settlement for the children 
would be much wiser. You and I, old as we 
are, have made sad havoc with our little savings 
by this winter’s folly—but never mind, my life’s 
insured, and we know our income, which men in 
trade do not always, however rich they may be. 
Besides, they are like ships on the ocean, how- 
ever sea-worthy, they are liable to get among 
shoals and breakers.” 

‘Men in trade!” exclaimed Mrs. Padstow, 
‘‘ what are you talking of ?” 

‘Simply that old Morley got his money by 
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trade,” replied her spouse, “‘ and this young fel- - 
low must get his in the same way.” 

“A tradesman!”’ shrieked the good lady, 
“‘why Catherine assured me that he was a gen- 
tleman.” 

“* Her merchants were princes,” quoted the 
rector. 

‘I'm afraid the poor girl’s been deceived !” 
sighed the mother. 

*‘ Deceived! nonsense! I’ve seen a good deal 
of the world, and if the young fellow. is not an 
honest, straight-forward lad—why, I’m deceived 
too, and that’s not likely.” 

‘*‘]’m sadly afraid there’s a misunderstanding 
somewhere,”’ murmured the lady. 

**Phoo, phoo!”’ said the gentleman, “ the 
young folks like each other, it seems, and that’s 
the main point. And the next is that I am to 
see old Morley, and I dare say we shall not dis- 
agree, as it seems that he is very anxious to see 
his son married.” 

So the worthy rector went to the worthy old 
merchant to talk matters over, and the anxious 
mother went to her daughter to reveal the source 
of her iover’s splendid income, and, incontinently, 
the daughter went into something like hysterics, 
and when that was over, requested to be left to 
herself, affirming that she was dreadfully agita- 
ted, and had received a heavy blow! Then, in 
her own boudoir, she held a council, composed 
of her sister and some especially silly chosen 
friends of the same age, al] of whom lamented 
exceedingly that she should have been duped 
into giving anything like encouragement to such 
a person as young Morley, and declared, unani- 
mously, that it was quite impossible that. she 
could ever marry a tradesman. And the argu- 
ments which brought them to this sapient con- 
clusion were, ** What would lord and lady so and 
so, and so and so, and Sir John, William, Henry 
and Peter so and so, and their ladies, and mes- 
sieurs, messdames, and misses so and so, and so 
and so, think and say?” And they named the 
names of persons extremely unlikely to take any 
interest in the question, or who, if they heard of 
the marriage, might, perhaps, have observed 
carelessly, that the parson’s daughter had been 
very fortunate. Catherine, however, felt that it 
would be impossible to endure this ideal degra- 
dation, and become the object of pity and con- 
terhptuous comment ; and, ridiculous as her con- 
duct may appear, it arose from the same cause 
and was quite as wise as that of many older per- 
sons whom we see every day sacrificing their 
present comfort and future happiness under the 
idea that they are really objects of interest to a 
whirling busy world, in which their presence or 
absence is of about as much importance as that 
of a fly upon a coach-wheel. 

The confusion caused by her avowal was pro- 
digious. Papa and mamma talked and argued. 
Young Morley sighed and looked particularly 
uncomfortable, and his father broke the third 
commandment and a wine glass. 

Whether Catherine’s heart had anything to do 
with the matter, or whether she thought of the 
thousands per annum, or that she reflected upon 
Mr. Morley’s being the only direct offer she had 
ever had, she at length was heard to.whisper, 
“If his father is so rich, why cannot he leave 
trade altogether?” 
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“ Humph!” said the reverend Matthew, 
‘ there’s something in that.” 

So he took his hat and stick, and went to old 
Morley, who, at the suggestion, * grinned horri- 
bly a ghastly smile,” and said, ** No, not at his 
age, if he were to marry a princess. ‘An idle 
man’s the devil’s play-fellow.’ The fact is, I 
mean to retire myself, and that’s why I wish him 
to marry.” 

A week after this rebuff our little family were 
busily engaged in packing up, and arranging for 
their return home, and all, to tell the truth, with 
heavy hearts. His reverence because, though 
he had paid the tradesmen, he could not dismiss 
their bills from his mind—his lady, inasmuch as 
she was going to take back her blooming flowers 
to ‘waste their fragrance in the desert air:’ and 
the girls, how different was this packing up to 
go home, to their last when leaving school. 

* T am so tired,” exclaimed Catherine, seating 
herself upon a box, *“*and—oh! how foolish it is 
of me! But I did not think he would have given 
me up so easily. I thought he would have per- 
severed more. But now he is gone abroad. They 
say for three years. So let ustalk of something 
else. How the country folks will! stare at us at 
church next Sunday.” 

And the country folks did stare both at church 
and elsewhere; and, at the calls and friendly 
parties made and got up to welcome the Rector 
and his family home, his daughters appeared so 
changed that they perfectly astonished the na- 
tives. If not the admired of all admirers, they 
were the gaped at of all gapers; and, as they 
talked of matters respecting which their hearers 
were ignorant, they carried all before them. And 
thus, for some weeks, all went on delightfully, 
and the fond mother’s eye glistened at what she 
termed their “ vivacity and perfect elegance of 
manners ;” but when the days of shewy triumph 
were at an end, weary, stale, flat and unprofita- 
ble, appeared to them the uses of the country. 
The fields, and woods, and valleys, and the 
mountain side rejoiced in their wonted summer 
green, and glowed into the manifold tints of 
autumnal beauty; the country folks, who had 
stared, mayhap with somewhat of momentary 
envy, were industrious and merry as before; the 
cordial, unpretending hospitalities of the neigh- 
bourhood took their wonted course, and the 
worthy Rector fell in therewith as readily as the 
vessel from the turbulent ocean glides smoothly 
along the calm river; but the careless laugh and 
joyous welcome of his erst ever pleased and con- 
tented daughters met him not on his return home. 
They were changed, and wherefore? Simply be- 
cause the flowers that had wasted * their fra- 
grance in the desert air,” (which “desert air” 
was unto them the breath of life) had been trans- 
planted for awhile into a richer soil, and warmer 
atmosphere, wherein, had they remained, it is 
possible they might have thriven; but, being re- 
transplanted into the “ desert air,” they drooped 
and faded on the spot where they would else have 

rown in vigour and beauty. It was certainly 
bad gardening. 

Now abandoning simile, your heroes and he- 
roines of romance, and others of strong minds in 
real life, may be proof against all the intoxica- 
tions of lux@ry and splendour, and may quit the 
charms of graceful and elegant society, and the 













































































blandishments of flattery, with a smile of serene 
content or contempt, according to their tempera- 
ments; but, to the young and inexperienced, with 
common minds (such as these of our two young 
ladies and ten thousand others) the overflowing 
cup of pleasure creates delirium ; and surely, if 
their station in life be such that it cannot by cus- 
tom become their wholesome beverage, it were 
better that they knew not its flavour. 

Our space will not admit of describing at 
length how the Rector’s daughters lost their 
spirits, became ennuyées, slighted former ac- 
quaintance, cirticised their neighbours, and, at 
last, took to the weak mind’s refuge of * gossip- 
ing.’ Somewhat of a change, however, took 
place in Catherine’s demeanour after the eXpira- 
tion of three years, when she often looked mys- 
terious, and would suddenly quit the room when- 
ever the walking postman made his appearance, 
But, whatever were her dreams, they were ter 
minated by a newspaper announcement of the 
marriage of Thomas Morley, Esqr, to Anna, only 
daughter of Sir Henry , Bart; the said Sir 
Henry being one of the number whose anticipa- 
ted sayings and thoughts had influenced her now 
lamented decision. 

What or how many offers the poor girls had 
after this period is immaterial, as they remained 
unmarried, and, sooth to say, no great favourites 
in their united circle, inasmuch as, by a strange 
infatuation, they always contrived to introduce 
long thrice-told tales about great people whom 
they had met in town, &c. So time went on till 
they had attained “a certain age,”’ when it was 
whispered that Miss Catherine looked, with a fa- 
vourable eye, upon acertain fox-hunting yeoman, 
celebrated more for his rude hospitality than 
polished manners. But, after leaving the ree- 
tory one night, he was heard, on his way home, 
singing an old song, one line of which was, 





a = wife for my money must make a good pud- 
ding,”? 





and no more was said about the matter. 

The worthy Rector and his lady lived to a good 
old age, but, by a sort of tacit agreement, never 
spoke of their winter in London; and so careful 
were they lest their son Matthew should lose his 
native relish for * desert air,”’ that they would 
not trust him at Oxford or Cambridge, but sent 
him to St. Bees. Some, however, have sur- 
mised that their choice of that college was de- 
cided upon in consequence of the long trades- 
men’s bills, of which we have had occasion to 
make mention. 
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- Otto Guericke first observed the spark and 
light of electricity. Dr. Wall first noticed the 
resemblance of electricity to thunder and light- 
ning. 

Villain, in ancient times, meant a country la- 
bourer. 

St. Pelagius was a Cambrian, of the name of 
Morgan, and his heresy arose from his mixing 
some of the tenets of druidism with Christian- 
ism. 

In sound, as in light, the angle of the incidence 
| is equal to the angle of reflection. ‘The laws of 
| catoptricks apply to sound. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE RUINED HOME. 
BY MISS Ae M. Fe. BUCHANAN. 


You cannot rest so sweetly here 
As once you might have done;— 
There’s not a vine above our porch 
To shade you from the sun ; 
The jasmine that once climb’d it o’er 
Is trailing in the way, 
Nor scarlet beans, nor morning flowers 
We’ve had for many a day. 


Those matted shrubs, with yellow leaves 
Upon their long, weak shoots, 

Were rose and lilac trees, and buds 
Of flowers were round their roots. 

And plants, from foreign lands, filled up 
The windows with their bloom, 

And many a sparkling humming bird 
They lured into the room. 


All here is sadly, sadly changed, 
And more is all within— 

Now often from my father's lips 
I hear harsh words of sin ; 

His voice is strange, his step is wild, 
His eye has lost its light, 

His frowns appal me, through the day, 
His loud, coarse laughs, at night. 


My sister, who was brightness all, 
Has lost her tones of mirth, 
Nor cheers with songs our summer shade, 
With tales our winter’s hearth ; 
Nor heeds if flowers be fresh or wan, 
If clear or dark the sky ; 
Her face is pale, her hand is thin 
As theirs who soon must die. 


And once at night, when heavy thoughts 
Had kept me from my sleep, 

Where, by her bed, the moonlight fell, 
I saw her sitand weep ; 

She murmured that her heart was broke, 
And prayed to be at rest, 

Since he who sought and won her love, 
Had made that love a jest. 


My brother, whom they used to call 
Our gifted and our pride— 

I dare not smile upon him, lest 
His eye my looks should chide. 

Tis fearful, fearful, when sometimes, 
He drops his chilling scorn, 

And groans—‘ All lost—all desolate ! 
Oh, God ! that I was born!’ 


Our little ones, like butterflies 
That sported here and there, 
As gentle, gay and beautiful, 
Less grace and sweetness wear ; 
Their words are oft unkind and rude, 
Forgot their books and plays, 
And much I fear they cease to heed 
God’s watch upon their ways. 


And look at me!—my clothes are soiled, 
My skin is rough and brown, 

And, long and tangled, o’er my eyes, 
My hair comes falling down ; 

The children never call to me 
Yo help them leap or run, 

Sut let me sit from morn till night, 

Alone here in thé sun. 











And passers smile to hear me speak, 
But not with smiles of joy. 
Or sigh— what mean they by their words ?— 
* Alas! poor idiot boy !”? 
I know not how, I know not why 
These changes sad have come— 
We felt them not till since they bore 
My mother from our home, 


See, in the church-yard through those trees— 
That spot that looks like snow 
With yarrow tufts, her grave is there, 
And very oft I go 
To pluck the vines of strawberries 
Which sod it, lest the tread 
Of idlers, at their bearing time, 
Should be above her head. 


Oh! how I loved to feel her wind 
Her fingers through my hair ! 
To hear her sing, and by her knee 
To say my evening prayer ! 
If others jeered or frowned at me, 
So sorrowful and mild 
She’d clasp me in her arms, and sigh— 
*¢ God help my own poor child !” 


And she was loving thus to all, 
And taught us all to love ; 

There was not one that did not prize 
The rest, the world above ; 

My father never left his home 
But with a saddened face, ~ 

And blessings that her care could make 
On earth so dear a place. 


And my sweet sister she would sit 
Whole hours long at her side, 
And gaily talk as ifno wish 
Or thought she had to hide ; 
Oh! if she still had such a friend, 
So gentle and so wise ; 
We would not see the heavy tears 
So often in her eyes. 


*T was she that gave my brother’s mind 
Its many stores of thought ; 

They must have been most lofty things 
‘The lessons that she taught, 

For while she spoke his cheek would flush; 
His brow would lighter grow— 

She hoped far other y rome or him 
‘Than this stern quiet wo ! 


*T was she that kept our children’s groups 
From strife and coarseness free, 

And made them in their graceful garbs, 
So fair a sight to see ; 

*T was she that nursed such fruitful trees, 
’T was she that reared such flowers 

As ne’er shall bear and bloom again 
Round this drear home of ours. 


Oh, stranger! if ’tis truth they tell, 
I’ve heard with grief and fear— 

That when we cease to call on God 
He turns away his ear ;— 

This ruin is, that from our paths 
His light has passed away,— 

Since she who craved it for our guide 
Has gone, we seldom pray. 
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Volcanic eruptions often excite whirlwinds of 
great altitude, and of the most violent character. 

The greatest depression of the mercury in 
England has been to 28.1 inches. 

The full moon produces no heat. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE TRIUMPH OF INNOCENCE, 


BY THE REV. A. B. GROSH. 

If * fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” 
youthful innocence also will go forward with 
placid brow and unawed mien, to meet perils and 
trials from which guilt shrinks back appalled— 
and with a confiding temerity, at which folly it- 
self shakes her empty head, in marked disap- 
probation. But the innocent breathe a charmed 
atmosphere—trust in God is their dependence, 
and confidence in humanity is their hope. Buoyed 
7 by these, they go forth, fearing no permanent 
ill, for evil is not in their thoughts. Cheered 
onward by these, they ever see sunshine behind 
the gathering clouds, and a haven ef rest beyond 
the storm. And defenceless as they appear to 
more sordid minds, they feel that they are clasp- 
ed around by armour which is impenetrable to 
the shafts aimed at guilt, every plate and rivet 
of which was forged in the armory of Heaven. 
Do they so err as to confound themselves, to the 
eyes of the world, with the guilty ones of earth? 

heir standard of good and ill is immutable— 
above appearances, and independent of the in- 
discriminating eyes of man. Do they, to all 
human appearance, draw down on their heads a 
mountain of guilt and rnin which threatens to 
crush them to the earth? Stayed and strength- 
ened within, by conscious rectitude of purpose, 
the avalanche touches them lightly as the de- 
scending snow-flake, and, parting asunder, falls 
around them, while they, with smiling aspect, 
step gracefully upon the fragments, now become 
the footstools by which they ascend their well- 
earned thrones of triumph and glory. Look 
around—recall to your minds the scenes you have 
witnessed in real life, in which the innocent have 
been betrayed for a time to hardship and trial, 
and see how often they have been defeated into 
success, and ruined into increased happiness and 
prosperity. ‘* Verily thou, oh God, art a God 
that judgeth in the earth!” 

These reflections arose in my mind after read- 
ing a brief newspaper paragraph, concerning two 
young lads, in whose story I had been accident- 
ally deeply interested many months before their 
conduct elicited such a notice, and whose story, 
so far as I have been able to Jearn it, I wil) make 
the comment oa my text—the illustration of my 
remarks. I possess but a few scattered links— 
one found far at the East—another in this city 
(Utica)—and another in one of our Western 
cities. The termination is in the * far West,” 
and with increasing interest I will watch the 
waves of information rolling from that quarter, 
to see if, percliance, I may not find it, some day, 
cresting their tops with brightness. Could the 
whole chain be put together before the public, it 
’ would certainly form a glorious illustration of 
God’s providence, and fill the benevolent soul 
with increased confidence in, and admiration of 
his wonderful ways, 

The heroes of my tale are but boys—one is 
but twelve, the other, fourteen years of age—but 
if heroism is measured by daring, they are the 
greater heroes for their very youthfulness. They 
are unknown—even their names are not mention- 














ed in the newspaper paragraph—yet, if they par- 
severe through life as self-relyingly as they have 
done, and continue honest and frank as they have 
been, they may yet rule over us in our halls of 
legislation or chairs of State—command our 
ships or armies, or preside over the fountains of 
public justice—proclaim salvation from our pul- 
pits, or preside over, and bring to high perfec- 
tion our infant literature and arts. In short, the 
same energy which has carried them penniless 
through a journey of several hundred miles—the 
same guileless faith in Divine protection and hu- 
man goodness, which caused them to trust for 
food and shelter to the kindness of strangers— 
the same integrity that hedged them around from 
temptation, when they were cold and hungry, 
and almost naked amidst abundance—all these, 
rightly applied and adhered to through life, can- 
not but Jead them to no common destiny. The 
glory which streams. from the life-blood of 
slaughtered thousands, and the greatness which 
is throned on the usurped rights of our fellow- 
men, may never be theirs; but theirs will be the 
glory of goodness—the greatness of superior 
usefulness and virtue. But, to the narrative. 

The father of our two boys formerly resided 
in Plymouth, Mass. Of their mothar I have 
learned nothing—probably she died while they 
were yet very young; a probability we are led 
to suppose from the fact, that their father was 
obliged to indenture his boys for a term of years, 
to work in one of the factories in that vicinity, 
Some time afterwards, he removed to the “ far 
West,” reluctantly, but of stern necessity, leav- 
ing his children behind him. Ah, little have 
they learned of the severest ills of poverty, who 
are able to keep their households circling around 
the domestic hearth and the family altar! And 
the worth of woman’s labors, and the continual 
and ready resources of her too much despised 
mind, are in nothing more pre-eminent, than in 
her ability to do this. Let her husband be re- 
moved from her, and she will still keep the lit- 
tle band together under her sheltering wing.— 
Her labors, but quarter paid, she will render suf- 
ficient to feed, and clothe, and even, in many 
cases, to educate them. But let the mother be 
removed by the far separating hand of death, 
and the protector of woman’s weakness is scarce- 
ly able to cluster his little ones under the sha- 
dow of his might, in peace and safety. His 
well paid Jabors scarcely suffice, under his ma- 
nagement, to provide comfortably for their nu- 
merous wants. Who has not witnessed nume- 
rous instances of these facts, in the circle of his 
acquaintance? And who that has witnessed 
them, does not deem it probable, that had the 
mother of these boys lived to watch over them, 
hundreds of miles would not have intervened, so 
early, between the scene of their daily toil, and 
the planting of their father’s hearthstone? But 
so it happened—and this circumstance is the 
cause of their stil] greater trials. 

After the father had removed to the West, the 
employer of our lads became bankrupt and ab- 
sconded, and they were shamefully deprived of 
their earnings. I say shamefully—for worse 
than common bankruptcy, alone, could turn such 
infant laborers from a Jarge establishment, with- 
out some provision for their wants and helpless- 
ness—-some remuneration of their youthful 
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toils. 'What was to be done? The channels of 
want were probably gorged with more victims 
than the community could well relieve—or, its 
charity gave coldly and reluctantly, because sel- 
fishness murmured that it gave to the injury of 
that “ house,” where a particular kind of charity 
“begins,” and around which it too often de- 
lights to linger—or, perhaps Fashion whispered 
that the most approved way of doing good, was 
to commend the miserable to the compassion of 
others. There is a disinterestedness in this kind 
of charity, which commends it to too many 
minds ; for if the giver is rather blessed than the 
receiver, it is selfish to monopolize the blessing, 
and disinterested and praiseworthy to enable as 
many as possible to share it with us! Be the 
cause what it may, certain it is, that with a cer- 
tificate obtained from the exhausted or frozen 
fountains of beneficence, our two boys started to 
seek their father’s residence—unknowing even 
the state or territory of the wide and extended 
West, in which he had found an abiding place ! 
Without a penny in their pockets—without an 
extra suit of clothing, and even scarcely sufficient 
to shield them from the inclemency of a slowly 
departing Winter—with only the ** courage that 
animated their young hearts,” and the hope of 
finding a father and a home, they started on what 
proved to be a journey of about one thousand 
miles! If Napoleon is called a hero, because, 
with a large army at his command, he dared at- 
tempt the conquest of nearly all Europe, who 
will deny that name to these courageous lads? 

Here, unfortunately, a large chasm occurs in 
my narrative. The next traces of it occurin the 
city of Utica. 

t was, I believe, on one evening in April last 
—and a cheerless April it was—that our two 
boys entered the Eagle tavern, in Utica. Their 
clothes were travel worn, and their frames weary; 
craving not only rest from fatigue, but demand- 
ing nourishment to repair the waste occasioned 
by long privations. They found both, for there 
are yet some “good Samaritans” in this selfish, 
spirit-wearying world of ours. The family of 
the then landlord were in much confusion, pre- 
paratory to their removal with their furniture 
from the house ; but some of its members found 
time to feel for the children—to question them, 
and draw from their bashfulness the artless story 
of their wanderings and hardships. 

They had—God bless them!—they had wan- 
dered all the way on foot, subsisting on the 
charity of those living by the way side—general- 
ly doled out in dry bread, and cold meat, and 
colder water. At night their lodging was com- 
monly on a — too thin to keep their tender, 
wearied and aching frames from feeling the 
hardness of the floor or bench on which it was 
spread—and sometimes they slept in the barn or 
some other out-house, creeping into the hay or 
straw, or under any covering that scantily turned 
the keen edge of the sharp and wintry wind that 
yet swept over the land, and fell with weighty 
numbness on the unsheltered sons of poverty. 

Who could look on these wanderers and hear 
this tale unmoved? They were not among the 
audience then and there collected. A warm 
supper (oh, how their little hearts leaped, and 
with whit glee they whispered the news to each 
other, as if there was warmth and nourishment 
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in the very name’)—a warm, nourishing supper 
was prepared them, after their keen appetites 
had been partially stayed by some generous 
slices of bread and butter. Travellers are famed 
for voracity, but our boys ate as travellers seldom 
eat; and their kind entertainers looked on through 
glistening tears of sympathy, pleasure and mirth 
—feasting in imagining the pleasures of those 
who feasted, but most of all on the more sub- 
stantial “luxary of doing good.” After supper 
a good bed was prepared for the young wander- 
ers. A good bed—oh, luxury vatold to the poor 
lads!—a luxury no one can fully appreciate, 
until, like them, he has been hungered and fro- 
zen, travel-worn, and for weeks deprived of its 
soft repose—and then had his heart warmed by 
unexpected kindness, and his body cheered with 
long absent comforts. To such a one, a good 
bed is a luxury, indeed; and such it was to our 
two lads, 

The next morning they partook of another 
warm and nourishing meal—received a small 
sum of money made up for them by the benevo- 
lent boarders in the house—had their wallets 
filled with as much provision as they could hold 
—and, then, with swelling, but light hearts, 
they trudged off up Genesee street, on their 
journey to some southern county, where they 
expected to learn, from a relative; the residence 
of their father in the West. 

Here another gap is found in our narrative— 
for the next scene opens on us in the Erie coun- 
ty Court House, in the city of Buffalo. 

Alas, alas! our two boys occupy the Prison- 
er’s Box—the Court of General Sesiane is sit- 
ting, and they are tried for grand larceny—the 
crime of stealing two horses. The elder of the 
two is put on trial, and the younger sworn to 
give testimony against his brother. He tells his 
story with all the artless simplicity of inno- 
cence and youth, He relates the departure of 
their father—the insolvency of their employer 
—their wanderings, sufferings and trials—their 
journey to our southern counties, and von ~ | 
at learning that their father lived in Chicago, Ili- 
nois. He described the renewal of their tedious 
journey—their arrival in a section where the in- 
habitants. themselves were scant of provisions 
and had none to spare for the poor travellers, or 
refused to spare any because they discredited (and 
no marvel!) the wonderful story of the boys. 
Under these circumstances—dreading delay, and 
impelled by hunger—each seized and moanted a 
horse, intending to go back to a neighbourhood 
where greater plenty and much humanity was 
found. There they hoped to procure food suffi- 
cient to last them for several days, then return 
and leave the horses where they found them, and 
pursue their journey again on foot. It was evi- 
dent that the horses were taken with no evil in- 
tention. The counsel for the prisoners, with 
humanity and eloquence, laid down the law and 
enforced the facts of the case. Nor did he plead 
in vain. To use the language of the Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser, (in its brief account of 
the trial, and the perusal of which awakened the 
recollections I have here recorded,)—* the foun- 
tains of feeling were then unsealed, and—to the 
honor of human nature be it said—the audible 
sobbings heard from the seat of the prisoners, 
were answered with tears from the Bar, the 
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Bench, and the Jury Box. The boy was acquit- 
ted, and a nolle prosequi entered on the indict- 
ment against his brother. A purse was soon 





made up for them, and placed in the hands of a | 


suitable individual, for the purpose of paying 
their passage to Chicago. The bare-footed boys 
left the Court House, with their countenances 
brightened with the smile of hope, and bearing 
with them the wishes of all present, that fortune 
may open a brighter page in their destiny.” 

A less blind and more discriminating Director 
of destiny than Fortune, will undoubtedly do it. 
For although I have not been able to learn more 
of their history, I have learned that there is an 
efficacy in faith, which enables its possessor to 
remove monntains. And that these young 
heroes have faith, so far as their actions manifest 
confidence in man, (and I would hope in the Fa- 
ther of man), I can not doubt. ho is‘ there 
among men that will give stronger evidence than 
they have furnished? Let, then, the same faith 
—the same integrity—and the same perseverance 
in both, that has manifested itself in their day of 
early trial and toil, be applied in their after lives, 
and it will require neither a prophet’s ken nor a 
seer’s vision, to predict for them “a brighter 
page in their destiny.” 
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Tax present number closes the fifteenth volume of 
the “ Lady’s Book”—and the tenth year of our Edi- 
torial engagements. A long time, but we cannot yet 
take leave of our friends. Another year rises on our 
hopes, with increased advantages of prosecuting our 
design of rendering the work worthy of its name— 
“‘The Lady's Book”--worthy of the patronage of 
every American Lady. The assistance of many emi- 
nent and ular contributors is secured, and the 
Editor and Publisher will do all in their power to 
render the work indispensable in every household 
where the charm of elegant literature is felt, and the 
pleasure of improvement in goodness and knowledge 
1s enjoyed. 





To Correspondents.—Communications intended for 
the Editor of the Lady’s Book must be sent to her at 
Boston. We hope our correspondents will be punc- 
tual. Articles intended for any particular number 
moust'be forwarded six weeks previous to its day of 
publication. 





We have a number of books on hand, which we 
have not time to notice inthis number. Among these 
works Miss “ Leslie’s Pencil Sketches’’ holds the first 

Jace. But the work needs not to be praised in order 
to sell—its author is well known to fame. The pre- 
sent volume (third) has one or two stories in the best 
atyle of the writer. 





The portrait that enriches this number will, we are 
sure, be very tifying to our readers—Benjamin 
D’Israeli, son of the celebrated author of “ Curiosi- 
ties of Literature”’ is one of the most remarkable no- 
velists of the age. He commenced his career as a 
writer when a mere stripling in years ; and never has 
his peculiar genius shone brighter than in his first 
work “ Vivian Grey.”’ Then succeeded ** The Young 
Duke”—* Contarini Fleming”—and the ** Wonder- 
ous Tale of Airoy.”—His last novel ** Venetia” we 
esteem as the most finished procuction—but of that 
our readers were duly informed in our October num- 
ber. 




















































































“* The Ashuelot River,” in our last, was written 
by O. W. Wittrington, Esq.—the initials should haye 
been **O. W. W.” See page 206, 





In the January number will be inserted an original 
article from Mrs. Hofland, author of the “Son of a 
Genius,” and many other popular books, Also, a 
poem by Mrs. Sigourney. 





** Cold winter is coming, and God help the poor, 

—I wish it was going away.” 

‘The sentiment of benevolence never appears so fresh 
and lovely as when, like the fadeless evergreens, it dis- 
plays its softening power to cheer the rugged and 
chilling scenes of the winter season. 

The truly poor are the destitute in cold climates, 
for to them Nature is, one half the year, at least, an 
enemy more stern and inexorable than misfortune or 
Fate of which so many complain. 

The close of the year has always been thought a 
favourable season for reflection on the solemn duties 
of existence ; and it seems reasonable to suppose that 

eople should be better fitted to contemplate serious- 
y, when all around them wore the melancholy aspect 
of desolation. We have some doubts, however, whe- 
ther facts would justify this conclusion. ‘The winter 
brings so many personal wants and real cares, that the 
minds of most people are engrossed with thoughts of 
the many things necessary for the body ; how to live 
comfortably through the cold season is the burden of 
their meditations ; and the preparation for death is 
too gloomy to be voluntarily added to their list of 
cares. We write not of those whose daily prayer is 
an earnest breathing for that progress in improve- 
ment of mind and heart which is an earnest of immor- 
tality. Such there are, and every season is, to them, 
hallowed by pure and exalting associations. They 
see the goodness of God in every change of the sea- 
sons, in every situation they fad dhomscieen, or they 
feel assured that divine mercy will bring good out of 
what may, for the time, seem evil. ‘To such, the 
close of the year offers many themes of serious reflec- 
tion--many themes, too, of thankfulness and joy. 

Life, too, for the greater number of the inhabitants 
of our favoured land, has much to render it desirable. 
Happiness, or the means of comfort, at least, is dealt 
to us in bountiful measure, and the opportunities for 
improvement open such a wide field or the exertion 
of every faculty of mind and body, that there is no 
need of any person suffering from ennui, that terrible 
disease of the idle and luxurious. But these privileges 
of active usefulness bring a correspondent responsi- 
bility. Those who do slumber, and allow their talent 
to lie buried, when it might be so profitably employ- 
ed, are guilty of a double crime. They sin against 
light as well as love ;—for what American does not 
feel he has an ey of doing such great good 
as was never before granted to any people ! And who 
can affirm that they have done what they could? Those 
who can may with pleasure see the year depart,' for 
they have treasured from its opportunities what will 
make them rich indeed. 

The heart is always made better by hope, and it is 
no good indication of character when an individual 
abandons that anchor, even in relation to this life. It 
seems like a voluntary relinquishment of the privilege 
of an immortal ; for is it not this ** Divinity that stirs 
within us,” which revives our strength when oppress- 
ed by care and sorrow, encourages us anew to exert 
our powers, by showing us the glimpses of sunbeams 
which are still resting on the clouds, and that we may 
see them brightening more and more if we only go 
cheerfully forward? We must go, either as victors 
or victims. ‘Time has no resting place. The old 
year blends with the new, and the circle is unbroken, 
But the circle of human enjoyments is constantly al- 
tering, and it is the part of wisdom to form our hearts 
to an humble acquiescence with the inevitable evils of 
time, and a cheerful hope that they are but for a sea~ 
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An Address to the Philermenian Society ¥, Brown 
University, on the Moral Character of the Literature 
of the Last and the Present Century. By Alexander 
A. Everett. 

We have been highly interested by the perusal of 
this work. It is an able and elegant exposition of the 
tendencies and moral influence of literatare—the 
author isa sound scholar and a close observer ; he 
has shown that he is adequate to the task of investi- 
gating those deep and profound emotions of the soul 
which, when poured out in written eloquence, forms 
the impelling power to move onward the world in its 
race of improvement. His subject is brought before 
us in the following lucid manner :— 


“The outline of the difference in the moral char- 
acteristics of the literature of the last and present 
century, is doubtless familiar tou you, and may be 
stated in a few words, It corresponds with the re- 
markable change in public opinion, and in the state 
of society throughout Christendom, which occurred 
during this period, and of which the French Revolu- 
tion tormed the turning point. The effort of the 
public mind throughout Europe, before the Revolu- 
tion, as exhibited in Literature, not less than its other 
more active demonstrations, was directed to the re- 
form of existing institutions, political and religious. 
The spirit of learning at this period was bold, eriti- 
cal, inquisitive. In its excesses it degenerated into 
skepticism upon the clearest and most important 
truths, and mockery of all that is justly held most dear 
and venerable by the wise and good. The opinion 
of which this form of learning was the expression, 
wrought out its practical result in the French Revoiu- 
tion. That memorable \ political tornado, which, in 
most parts of Europe, swept away with the abuses to 
be remedied the institutions themselves in which they 
were found, left society a vast, unoccupied field, over- 
spread with ruins, and reeking with the blood, which 
had been poured out, like water, in the course of 
these convulsions. A change now came over the spirit 
of the age and of literature. Reform, whether for 
evil or for good, had done its work, and done it 
thoroughly. The object was now to re-construct, if 
possible, from the fragments of the fallen edifices, or 
to create, from new materials furnished by the plas- 
tic energies of the great minds which guide the move- 
ments of the rest, new systems of doctrine, and new 
forms of religion and government. This change in 
the direction of public opinion, and in the nature of 
the objects which it principally aimed to bring about, 
was soon reflected in the aspect of learning. In the 
more substantial departments of theoretical and prac- 
tical Philosophy, profound thought and original erea- 
tive mee | took the place of criticism. In the lighter 
forms of Poetry and Romance, seriousness and ten- 
derness predominated over sarcasms. ‘The prevailing 
errors were now those of extravagance and supersti- 
tion, rather than of skepticism. In short, gentlemen, 
the characteristics of learning during these two periods, 
as seen alike, in its power and its weakness, its truth 
and its errors, its beauty and its deformity, correspond 
exactly with the nature of the spirit, which prevailed 
in each, and with the direction of public opinion, 
which tended during the former to the Reformation, 
and during the latter to the Reconstruction, or as it 
has sometimes been called, the Regeneration of so- 
ciety.” 

Among the distinguished writers who have devoted 
their great talents to this work of regeneration, Mr. 
Everett places Madame pg Start in the first rank. 
He calls her ‘‘the breathing representaive of this 
improved spirit,” and adds—‘“ It was right and pro- 
per that a sex, which owes its present honourable po- 
sition on a footing of entire social equality with the 
other, to the influence of Religion, should reward the 
service, by furnishing from its ownranks perhaps the 
most effective champion that has yet appeared, of the 
reality and value of the Religious sentiment, consi- 
dered independently of the forms and doctrines be- 
longing to particular moiles of belief !”” We hope the 
* Address of Mr. Everett’ will be widely cireulated— 
sure we are that whoever has the opportunity will 





read it with gratification and improvement. Lest, 
however, many of our friends should be deprived of 
this privilege, and so lose the admirable sketch 
Madame de Stak, we will subjoin it. 


“« This distinguished writer received her education 
at the brilliant Court of Louis XVI, where her father, 
M. Necxar, was at that time Prime Minister. She 
might naturally have been expected to derive from 
such a position a taste for the elegancies and frivolities 
of fashionable life, rather than the deep things of 
philosophy and learning. But the influence of her 
parents, both of whom were persons of the highest 
order of intellect, and that of the society which they 
drew around them, seems to have overpowered the 
natural tendeney resulting from her situation in the 
world. Her talents, originally of the most extraordi« 
nary character, developed themselves at a very early 
age. She mingled, while a mere child, on an equal 
footing, in the conversations of the men of letters, 
who frequented her father’s house: and her Lettere 
on the writings and character of Rousseau, which 
exhibit the depth of thought that belongs to a mature 
mind, were written at the age of about seventeen. 
She: continued, after her father’s retirement from 
office, to reside at Paris, as the wife of the Swedish 
Ambassador, Baron de Staet-HotstTetw; and, at this 
time, she wrote several other lighter works, probably 
for the purpose of attaching to her name a popularity 
that would ensure a more general reception to her 
more elevated productions. In these lighter works 
her genius, of which the essential characteristics were 
deep thought and warm feeling, rather than poetical 
invention, appears to little advantage = and it was not 
until the publication of Corinna, that she did full jus- 
tice to her powers, and established a completely Eu- 
ropean reputation. ‘This charming work is essentially 
a poem, on the fallen greatness and glory of ancient 
Italy—one of the most attractive subjects that could 
well be imagined, but which singularly enough, thoagh 
more than once attempted, yet had never before been 
treated with any degree of success. As a romance, 
the work has no great value. Corinna is the only 
character of much interest, and she is interesting by 
what she says, rather than what she does. We feel 
that it is Madame de Stat herself in a poetical dress, 
or rather the Genius of Italy, breathing out in fitting 
strains of the deepest melancholy, her lamentations 
over the decaying monuments of her departed glory. 
The reputation of Madame de Stas was raised still 
higher by her work on Germany, in which she threw 
aside the form of romance, and confined herself toa 
simple but eloquent and powerful expression of her 
personal observations and feelings. Here, too, she ex- 
hibits more fully and forcibly than in her other writ- 
ings, the deep religious feeling which constitutes one 
of their peculiarities, and renders them the most ap- 
propriate expression of the spirit of the age. Her 
Ten Years in Exile, and her Considerutione on the 
French Revolution, are splendid fragments, which 
make us regret still more deeply her untimely death, 
The latter, had she completed it, would have been 
her gréatest work : the former probably the most en- 
tertaining. 

The interest fett by the public in her writings, was 
very much increased by the personal warfare which 
was kept up against her by Narotzon, and the’cou- 
rage and resources which she displayed in resisting it. 
It was the Queen of Letters, contending with the Em- 
peror of the world. She was well aware of the influ- 
ences of this circumstance upon her reputation, and 
said one day to the Emperor: *‘ Sire! you are giving 
me a sad celebrity ; [ shall occupy a page in your his- 
tory.” Aware of her noble independence, and liberal 
spirit, he fears to trust himself within the sphere of 
her personal influence, and prohibits ber residing at 
Paris. In vain she solicits a relaxation of this rigorous 
sentence. The Minister of Police politely informs 
her that the air of the Metropolis is not good for/her 
health, and that she must seek refreshment in the 
mountains of Switzerland. Her father, M. Nzecxan, 
had lent two millions of francs to the French Govern- 
ment, ata very doubtful period im the state of the 
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finances. Madame de Start now demands payment 
for this sum as a justdebt. She is informed, on appli- 
eation, that she cannot receive it, without giving sa- 
tisfactory evidence of attachment to the person of 
NaPoLron. 

«I knew,” said she in reply, “that in order to re- 
cover a debt, it was necessary for the creditor to sub- 
stantiate his claim by sufficient evidence, but I did not 
know that it was necessary to make a declaration of 
love to the debtor.” 

The debt remained unpaid until after the restora- 
tion of the Boursons, when it placed herin affluence 
for the rest of her life. 

Afier her exile from Paris, Madame de Start re- 
tired to the parental seat at Copet, in Switzerland, 
where she devoted her leisure to letters, and atten- 
tion to the old age of her father, whom she tenderly 
loved. But the jealousy of Napoleon pursued her to 
this retreat, and compelled her to tuke refuge in Eng- 
land, which she reached by a cireuitous route through 
Germany, Russia, and’ England, all direct intercourse 
between France and England, being at that time cut 
off by the existng war. On arriving at London, she 
found herself, at once, surrounded by a circle of ad- 
mirers, and recognized as a ruling power in the world 
of letters. 

The literary society of London was at that time 
unusually brilliant, and comprehended many indi- 
viduals of the highest rank and widest political influ- 
ence. Scott was blazing in full-orbed splendor at 
the meridian of his glory, while Brron was just 
shooting, like a bright, fitful meteor, across the liter- 

sky. In a lower order, the Camppetts, the 
Roegrses, the Moonss, the Sourners, the Worps- 
wortus, the Girrorps, mingled in friendly circles 
with the most distinguished names in either house of 
Parliament and in general society--the HaLtams, the 
Jzrrreys, the Brovenams; the Lanpspowness, the 
Canines. Above them all shone conspicuous as the 
great light of conversation and society, MacrnTosu, 
just returned from India, rich in the various stores of 
all departments of moral science and political learn- 
ing, and pouring them forth, on all occasions, with 
boundless prodigality, in torrents of the purest and 
richest eloquence. Madame de Stak: not less illus- 
trious than himself for conversational powers, contest- 
ed with him from day to day the palm of victory in 
this truly civil war, and fairly Nivided with him 
the empire of society. The spirit that pervaded these 
circles, in which I had oceasionally the pleasure of 
ing, as a young listener, was entirely in unison with 
that which prevails in the writings of Madame de 
Srazt, and in the present school of polite learning ; 
free from bigotry, released from a slavish subjection 
to names and forms, but, at the same time, pure, ar- 
dent, generous, and devoted enthusiastically to the 
great interests of man, Religion and Liberty. 

Just at this period occurred the crisis in the affairs 
of Europe. The military master of the Continent had 
been hurled from his seat of power, and, after one 
desperate but ineffectual effort to recover it, had sunk 
forever. ‘The allied Sovereigns, after sealing their 
triumph at the Thuileries, repaired to London to con- 
gratulate the Queen of the Ocean, in her own island, 
upon their common success. They, too, were all, at 
this moment, not merely elate with the flush of vie- 
tory, but swelling with noble sentiments and full of 
the fairest promises to the friends of liberty, too many 
of which have since in calmer hours been forgotten. 
Their presence gave new life and splendour to the 
social circles of the British Metropolis, and with this 
ge earavan, Madame de Stak, returned to 

aris, where she fixed her residence for the brief re- 
mainder of her life. Reinstated in the possession of 
an ample fortune-~borne aloft on the full tide of fame 
and suecess—she figured conspicuously, as the pre- 
siding genius of polite learning and liberal principles, 
till death too soon arrested her career. To her influ- 
ence is the world very mnch indebted for the serious- 
ness, the erosity of sentiment, the enthusiastic 
ardor for religion and liberty, which form the char- 
acteristies of the present school of polite learning, in 





contradistinction from the sensuality and frivolo: 
that prevailed in the last.” ' wae 





The Family Nurse; or, Companion of the Frugal 
Housewife: by Mrs. Child, Boston: Charles J. Hen- 
dee.—We have looked over this manual attentively ; 
and though we are not so much in favor of recipes 
and nostrums as of ‘‘ temperance in all things,’ in 
order to promote health om happiness, yet we think 
this is, what the author intended to make it, an use- 
ful and safe book for mothers and nurses, Mrs, 
Childs has devoted much time and thought to the 
benefit of the poor and suffering—she deserves well 
of the community for her literary exertions, and we 
trust that she will have her reward. The book is not 
of a character to show her talent—those who would 
know these must read her ‘+ Philothea’’*—one of the 
most ingenious and interesting works which female 
genius has produced. 





The Publisher hopes that the new arrangement of a 
monthly plate of Fashions will meet with a corres- 
ponding patronage from new and a little more promp- 
titude dng old subscribers. The additional cost is 
very great and extremely hazardous during the pre- 
sent melancholy state of the times. Other expensive 
arrangements have been entered into, as will be seen 
by reference to advertisement, which should be met 
by those for whose advantage these efforts are made. 

It is as well now to remark that the trouble of writ- 
ing }caters without the money is enclosed, and in every 
exse the | 1 paid, may as well be saved, for they 
are not taken from the Post office, and all letters, post 
paid, ordering the work, and not enclosing the price 
of subscription, are filed unanswered. 

We will give a rough statement shewing the effeet 
the non-payment of postage has upon our profits. 

Supposing our 10,000 subscribers should, individu- 
ally, send us a remittance, me a ee 
postage unpuid, at fifty cents a letter, which is double 
postage for a distance of 400 miles and upwards— 
the loss to us would be $5000, and to each subscriber 
only fifty cents. There isa difference, and we need 
hardly add, a very great one. 

Again: we receive letters, np unpaid,—* I 
have missed such a number, either you have not sent 
it or it has miscarried: or, ‘‘1 wish my paper 
changed to -” All such letters, in future, will 
remain in our Pest Office—therefore, it is time and 
paper wasted to write them. 

“hose who have promised remittances by mail, or 
by ‘some of our merchants,” will please keep sacred 
their promises. Itis positively galling to see daily, 
as we do, such an amount due us, and our — 
collect it, either by good words or otherwise. e 
shall have to adopt the plan of the old man in 
the Fable, and as we have found no virtue in throw- 
ing grass, we shall have to commence throwing stones, 








We have repeatcdly requested those who wish to 
subscribe to do so early. ‘his advice in many in- 
stances has been disregarded, and the consequence 
has been that early numbers of each volume could not 
be furnished. Not a volume of the work has yet been 
published that the proprietor has had enough to sup- 
ply the demand, although increased editions have 
always been printed. Of the last volume we were 
four hundred copies short. 

It is as well to mention that in no case can the pub- 
lisher send his edition of Novels to any old or new 
subscriber without previously receiving a remittance. 





In the earliest ages no metals were used but those 
found pure, as gold, silver and copper. The smelting 
of ores was a comparatively late invention, and ascri- 
bed both to observations on volcanoes and to the 
burning of forests 

One million ounces of gold are supposed to be pro- 
duced annually. 

The smell in lime-slacking arises from the ascen 
of part of the lime, with the aqueous vapour. 
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RRGATTA BOAT SONG." 


WRITTEN BY SAMUEL F. GLENN, ESQ. 
Sung by Mr. Walton, at the National Theatre, Washington, with great eclat, 
The Music Composed by HENRY DIELMAN, and respectfully presented to Mrs. S. J. Hale, 








Coruo’s Solo. 
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Violin. 





Voce. 


sun shines bright - ly, 





The cheering breeze _— steals near, 








* The copy-right of this music has been granted to Mr. J. G. Osbourne, and will be published by him ia 
a few days. 
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Pull strong, my lads, and = soon — We'll 





Pull strong, my lads,and soon, soon We'll win the 














- ud ~ prize. 





Il. 


The fair upon you look— 
Shalt lose ? Sweet lips smile ‘* no,” 
Bright beauty bids ye speed 
The fairy skiff we row. 
Then haste, my boys, and strike, 
As curling waves arise, 
Sweet smiles now cheer ye on, 
Huzza ! we'll win the prize ! 


+. 
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